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political ideas and constitutional devices.1 But only the
practical outcome of the debates need concern the student of
how democracy works in France.
The Fourth Republic
The Preamble to the constitution, which occasioned undue
delays in formulation, deserves some attention, if only because
of its self-conscious reversion to the principles of 1789 and the
French revolutionary tradition. But it did more than reaffirm
the principles of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. It pro-
claimed the need to extend them to social affairs and economic
life. It spoke of the 'duty to work and the right to obtain
employment'; of trade union rights and 'the right to strike'; of
providing social security especially for the young and the old,
and of the State's duty to provide 'free, secular public education
on all levels'; of international obligations and of France's
c traditional mission' to guide colonial peoples for whom she has
assumed responsibility towards self-government and democracy
It echoed many of the principles and aspirations of the
'Resistance Charter' of 1944.
In the mode of election and the constitutional functions of
the presidency it introduced no significant innovations, in
spite of the frequent demands that the President should be less
of a mere figurehead than under the Third Republic. By 1946
General de Gaulle had resigned from office and had waged a
campaign for a constitution which should abandon the parlia-
mentary pattern of gouvernement d'assemblee for a presidential
system, with a strong executive more independent of the legis-
lature. Both the Vichy Governments and the early Provisional
Governments had been, in fact, variants of such a system, and
the General made no secret of who should, in his view, be head
of such a constitution. This sufficed to condemn a strong
presidency in the eyes of the parliamentary parties. At the
1 There is a brief summary of them in A Constitution for the Fourth
Republic (Foundation Pamphlet No. 2) published by the Foundation
for Foreign Affairs in Washington, in 1947; and in Gordon Wright:
The Reshaping of French Democracy (1950).